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unionism, with all its associated ideas, has vast latent influence. When we remember that the men employed in the works in question were brought up and imbued with these ideas, we see that it must take a long time to introduce a very different system.
The present doctrine is that the workman's interests are linked to those of other workmen, and the employer's interests to those of other employers. Eventually it-will be seen that industrial divisions should be perpendicular, not horizontal. The workman's interests should be bound up with those of his employer, and should be pitted in fair competition against those of other workmen and employers. There would then be no arbitrary rates of wages, no organised strikes, no long disputes rendering business uncertain and hazardous. The best workman would seek out the best master, and the best master the best workmen. Zeal to produce the best and the cheapest and most abundant goods would take the place of zeal in obstructive organisation. The faithful workman would not only receive a share of any additional profits which such zeal creates, but he would become a shareholder on a small scale in the firm, and a participator in the insurance and superannuation benefits which the firm could hold out to him with approximate certainty of solvency.
I should hesitate thus to enlarge upon the advantages of industrial partnership were they at present purely imaginary and in opposition to experience. The fact, however, is, that in France, where trades unions have never acquired much influence, the system of industrial partnership has advanced surely, and of late rapidly. Under the name of Participation aux Bdndfices, or participation in
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